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Chapter 23 


Emotions, sociology, and protest 


James M. Jasper 
City University of New York 


For generations, protest and social movements were virtually defined as the outbreak of 
collective emotions. Crowds were at their heart, and crowds were emotional. Sigmund 
Freud saw them as a form of hypnotic regression, driven by the unconscious, in which 
“every individual is ruled by those attitudes of the group mind” (Freud, 1959/1922, p. 49). 
Crowds were a resurgence of the primal horde from early human evolution, commanded 
by a strong leader: “The primal father is the group ideal, which governs the ego in the place 
of the ego ideal” (Freud, 1959/1922, p. 59). People in crowds were no longer themselves. 

This is the mystery of collective action: Where does the individual end and the group 
begin? How are the goals of the individual and of the group related? Do participants set 
aside selfish interests in order to make sacrifices for the group? Or are we defined by our 
group memberships from the start? Is there a dualism at the heart of human nature, both 
individual and social at the same time? 

The sociology of emotions, focused on the face-to-face interactions that generate most 
emotions, helps us unravel some of this mystery. It has allowed sociologists to study the 
distribution of emotions across various groups and statuses; it also places these inter- 
actions in the context of broader structures such as power and status hierarchies, cul- 
tural norms and expectations, and employer-employee relations. It raises issues of how 
focused groups such as social movement organizations foster advantageous emotions in 
their members. Participants develop both shared emotions (toward people, objects, and 
ideas outside the group) and reciprocal emotions (toward each other), aiding in the devel- 
opment of a collective identity. We can adopt a rhetorical perspective, in which emotional 
displays are aimed at persuading various audiences, including participants themselves. 
Once we see emotions as an aspect of interaction, any sharp contrast between individual 
and collective emotions begins to dissolve. Only individuals have feelings, but they have 
them only in social, physical, and bodily contexts. 

Crowds and protest movements are a perfect laboratory for addressing these questions 
and dynamics, as people volunteer to work together rather than being paid or coerced to 
do so. I shall examine what we have learned about the sociology of emotions in the set- 
tings of social movements. The same feelings can be found in other types of interactions, 
but compiled in different ways. In particular, feelings can be observed among the other 
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players with whom protest groups interact—the police, legislators, media, and so on—but 
I shall not examine these here. 

The chapter proceeds with a brief overview of relevant findings in the sociology of emo- 
tions, followed by an equally brief account of the rediscovery of emotions in the sociology 
of protest, a discussion of some ways that protestors share emotions, some feelings that 
protestors have toward each other, and a conclusion. 


The sociology of emotions 


Emile Durkheim recognized our emotional attachments to the world, saying, “There is 
not, so to speak, a moment in our lives when some current of energy does not come to us 
from without” (Durkheim, 1965, p. 242). He famously described the “collective efferves- 
cence” generated by crowds through rituals. “In the midst of an assembly animated by a 
common passion, we become susceptible of acts and sentiments of which we are incapa- 
ble when reduced to our own forces,’ a feeling of confidence and energy that comes from 
having god on your side (1965, p. 240). 

Durkheim's crowd theory was based on a dualist image of human nature, both individ- 
ual and social at the same time. Durkheim observes that humans have always thought of 
themselves as consisting of two radically different substances, a body and a soul. These are 
independent and even painfully antagonistic to each other. “The body is an integral part 
of the material universe, as it is made known to us by sensory experience; the abode of the 
soul is elsewhere, and the soul tends ceaselessly to return to it. That abode is the world of 
the sacred” The soul, he says, is nothing more than the social, imposing itself on us from 
the outside (Durkheim, 1973, p. 150). Concepts and knowledge lie with the social, so that 
“we cannot understand things without partially renouncing a feeling for their life, and 
we cannot feel that life without renouncing the understanding of it” (1973, p. 153). Even 
though Durkheim renounces idealism, he sees ideas as something outside us, outside our 
bodies. Researchers today can acknowledge the centrality of emotions without the dubi- 
ous dualism of crowd theory. 

Although both Durkheim (enthusiastically) and Weber (dismissively) wrote about 
emotions, as did other early sociologists such as Max Scheler and Norbert Elias 
(1939/1978), the dominant paradigms of sociology mostly ignored them. When Anthony 
Giddens (1971) later canonized Marx, Weber, and Durkheim as the founding fathers of 
the discipline—largely for their structural insights into capitalism—emotions were firmly 
excluded, along with most of their insights into protest movements. 

Yet a minority vision, originating in Pragmatism and symbolic interactionism at the 
University of Chicago, maintained a central place for emotions in sociology. Charles 
Horton Cooley (1902) in particular was explicit about their role, finding in shame and 
pride basic motivations of human interaction as well as mechanisms for social order. 
Erving Goffman helped keep this interactionist tradition alive, through his various books 
cataloguing face-to-face encounters, and especially his descriptions of the management of 
shame and embarrassment (1956, 1959, 1963). 
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The systematic sociology of emotions that began to emerge in the late 1970s was pri- 
marily grounded in the Chicago tradition. But the spark for this subfield was that social 
psychologists managed to make contact with the structural images of the mainstream, 
showing ways that emotions were both cause and consequence of broader social struc- 
tures and processes. 

Affect control theory (ACT) suggests that humans have emotions when events do not 
match their expectations, which are in turn based on cultural knowledge about what peo- 
ple in various roles normally do in different interactions (Heise, 1979, 2007). For instance 
we expect mothers to nurture their children; we are disturbed when we instead see a 
mother starve or ignore her child. We try to protect our basic cultural assumptions about 
mothers (i.e., to control our affects). The main way to do this is to change one of the 
elements in the subject-act-object triad: perhaps this is not the child’s mother; perhaps 
the mother is actually nursing the child back to health; perhaps the child is sick rather 
than starved. We try to confirm our underlying sentiments through our interpretations 
of events around us, and sometimes must take action to do so, for example by gathering 
more information or by intervening in some way, such as giving money to the mother. 
The greater the gap between our expectations and what we see or learn (the “deflection,” in 
ACT terms), the stronger the emotion. Through surveys ACT researchers have established 
catalogues of the meanings that different cultures have for roles and actions, although this 
linguistic research is still centered on the United States. 

ACT researchers characterize our expectations about roles and actions along three 
dimensions: evaluation (good or bad), potency (strong or weak), and activity level (active 
or passive)—together known as EPA space (drawn from Osgood et al., 1957). To extend 
our example, if we see a mother and her starving child on television, how do we make 
sense of this horror? Normally, we see mothers as very good, somewhat strong, and some- 
what active. But in this case, we may conclude that the mother herself has been weakened 
or made passive by starvation, even though she still has good intentions. Instead of seeing 
her as a villain (a bad mother), we can see her as a victim (still good, but weak and pas- 
sive). We do interpretive work like this not only in face-to-face encounters but also when 
we receive mediated news or propaganda, even from the other side of the globe. These 
dynamics help explain compassion, to which so many social movements appeal. 

The core of ACT is a special kind of interaction: observation of engagements. The 
mother and child whom we observe may be strangers to us, and we may not engage them 
at all (dealing with our deflection by changing our own minds, for instance). Even if we 
are the subject or object of the interaction, we are engaged largely as observers, comparing 
what unfolds to what we expected. What the mother and child feel has no necessary con- 
nection to what we feel. We are connected to others through our shared culture, our shared 
expectations of how people act. 

Identity control theory (ICT) is closely related to ACT, but focuses on a person’s own 
sense of identity (Burke, 1991). When our sense of ourselves is not confirmed, when we 
are not treated as we expect to be, we act to reassert that identity. Over time, in the face 
of enough shocks, we may have to revise our sense of who we are, but our immediate 
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response is normally to try to maintain our identities. For example if we think of ourselves 
as good and generous, but do something that is apparently not so good or generous, we 
may offer rationales as well as try to engage in generous actions for a while to repair our 
self-image. Although research has only been conducted on individuals, it is possible that 
our collective identities can operate similarly: we support action to restore our national 
honor when it has been insulted, for example (Lebow, 2009). Such identities are the basis 
for theories such as intergroup emotions theory (Smith & Mackie, 2008; Ray, Mackie, & 
Smith, Chapter 16, this volume). 

In this way theories of collective identity link with ICT to predict widespread, aggregate 
emotions in response to shocks to our collective pride. Drawing on Cooley, Scheff (1994) 
has elaborated this possibility into a theory of pride and shame as master emotions that 
can help explain collective actions such as wars. Normal pride makes us feel connected 
to those around us. Normal shame discourages us from antisocial behavior. They form 
the glue of social life. Unacknowledged or bypassed shame, on the other hand, generates 
a vicious spiral with aggression. The more aggression, the more shame we feel, the more 
(unacknowledged) shame we feel, the more aggression toward others. Our social bonds 
are severed. A shared sense of membership in a group, and shared expectations of how 
that group should be treated, can generate similar emotions in the members of that group, 
conducive to collective action, based on pride (Britt & Heise, 2000; Gould, 2009). We'll see 
later in the chapter the centrality of shame-pride dynamics to movements of stigmatized 
groups. 

ACT and ICT suggest ways that emotions can contribute to political action, and “deflec- 
tions” have parallels with the anxieties that Marcus et al. (2000) suggest cause greater sur- 
veillance and information gathering among voters (see Protevi, Chapter 22, this volume). 
Often, we work to confirm existing cultural views and social structures. But the point of 
political propaganda can be, instead of numbing us, to shock our expectations in ways 
that cause us to act (or support government action) to change the world around us. Events 
trigger emotions depending on our background expectations. If we expect our govern- 
ment to be good, strong, and active, we are shocked when it fails to protect us (from hurri- 
canes, for instance) or acts badly (killing its own citizens for example). Unfortunately but 
realistically, not everyone expects her government to be good; cynics are hard to shock. 

Another strand in the sociology of emotions, less directly beholden to symbolic inter- 
actionism, relates our emotions to our interactions with those above and below us in 
hierarchies of status and power. Kemper (1978, 2001; Kemper & Collins, 1990) devel- 
oped an elaborate scheme of possible interactions, which explain three types of emo- 
tion: structural emotions based on our position in these hierarchies, situational emotions 
based on changes in our power and status during interactions, and anticipatory emotions 
based on the power and status that we expect. Positive emotions such as confidence and 
security result from status and power (and from increases in these); fears, anxieties, and 
other negative emotions result from low levels or declines in power and status. There are 
more nuances than I can elaborate here, but once again our expectations are the core 
mechanism. 
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Kemper’s emphasis on hierarchies shows how different parties to the same interaction 
can feel different emotions. Even everyday interactions are structured by individuals’ 
statuses and expectations. We feel differently if we interact with someone above us or 
below us in a hierarchy. Rather than shared emotions, we see a predictable distribu- 
tion of emotions. Those who exert their power or express their status in interactions 
are more likely to feel positive emotions and leave in a good mood. They may try to 
organize similar engagements in the future. Indeed the emotional energy they generate 
in one interaction, says Collins (2004, p. 131), allows them to organize similar events 
in the future. 

In Kemper’s model, as with ACT and ICT, the attribution of blame is central to our emo- 
tions. If we believe we have lost status due to our own action, we are ashamed or embar- 
rassed, whereas if we blame someone else we become indignant or angry. The former are 
deflating emotions, the latter can move us toward action. The emotional dynamics of 
blame, I have argued elsewhere (Jasper, 1997, ch. 5, 2006, ch. 2) are helpful for explain- 
ing strategic and political action. We craft villains, victims, and heroes from the cultural 
materials available to us (Jasper et al., forthcoming.). This necessarily involves some reifi- 
cation of groups as unified players, portraying both friends and foes as if their members 
shared the same collective emotions. 

A number of social psychologists within sociology, drawing on work like ACT and 
Kemper’s structural models, have stressed the importance of expectations in explain- 
ing our emotional reactions. Thamm (1992) claims that all groups generate expectations 
about how individuals should behave as well as rewards and sanctions depending on 
whether they conform. As a person appraises how well both she and others are living up 
to expectations, she feels emotions. In all these models, there is room for cross-cultural 
variation in expectations, as well as motivation for political action. Expectations can be 
widely, but almost never unanimously, shared within a group or nation. 

In 1983, Arlie Hochschild published The Managed Heart, an academic bestseller that 
eclipsed the other traditions in the sociology of emotions. Her diverse sources included 
Goffman’s interactionism but also C. Wright Mills’ theories of class structure, specifically 
the exploitation of white-collar workers. Writing about flight attendants, Hochschild 
described the management of emotional expressions according to culturally informed 
feeling rules and display rules, including those imposed by employers in a kind of exploita- 
tion of the soul. When we simply follow the display rules, she says, we are surface acting; 
when we follow the rules about what we are supposed to actually be feeling, we are deep 
acting. By working on our thinking and our bodies, we continually do emotion manage- 
ment, but when corporations force us to do too much of that work we become alienated 
from our own feelings. 

Hochschild introduced several important ideas. First, emotions are often self-consciously 
displayed in order to have an effect on an audience, a point analyzed in depth by classi- 
cal rhetoric. Second, there can be struggles, often intense, over the emotions to be dis- 
played. Corporations and their employees are an extreme case, but hardly unique (think 
of parents and children). Protest leaders work hard to persuade their followers to feel 
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and display the “right” emotions. Third, money can be deployed to buy emotional dis- 
plays. So can persuasion and coercion, the other two main families of strategic means 
(Jasper, 2006). 

Another strand in the sociology of emotions is Collins’ (1975, 2001, 2004) discussion 
of the emotional energy generated in collective rituals, or Durkheim's “collective effer- 
vescence” (see Collins, Chapter 20, this volume; Knotterus, Chapter 21, this volume). As 
part of his “conflict theory,’ Collins sees attention and positive feelings as values for which 
people compete. The “emotional energy” generated in face-to-face encounters (with their 
attendant mutual focus of attention and coordinated movement) becomes a mood that 
people carry with them, often giving them enough enthusiasm for collective political 
action. Following Goffman, Collins emphasizes that almost all interactions are kinds of 
rituals; they need not be elaborate and formal affairs. He also accepts Durkheim’s claim 
that participants create meaningful symbols from these emotional engagements, explain- 
ing why people share emotions and have reciprocal emotions. Group loyalty results, 
although it needs to be recharged periodically with additional interactions. 

The main thrust of the sociology of emotions has been to locate them, not in the indi- 
vidual and not in “the group,” but in between these two, in the interactions among indi- 
viduals. But it has also shown how thoroughly these interactions are shaped by cultural 
expectations, hierarchies, organizational commands, and formal and informal rituals. 
Individuals tend to have emotions that are socially appropriate rather than simply those 
which—as Freudian traditions would have it—address inner psychic dynamics. So when 
most members of a group (almost never all of them) feel or display the same emotions 
at the same time, the reason is not some group mind or automatic contagion (although 
contagion does exist). It is that the same expectations, social structures, and interactive 
processes are affecting all of them. 


Rediscovering the emotions of protest 


Protest movements offer a kind of laboratory for observing many of the processes that 
shape our feelings and displays, but they also represent a Rorschach test of researchers’ 
own biases and preoccupations. Until the 1960s observers used the obvious emotions of 
crowds to dismiss protestors as irrational (following an ancient intellectual lineage); from 
the 1960s to the 1990s analysts denied any and all emotions in an effort to demonstrate 
that protestors are “rational” (Goodwin et al., 2000). In the late 1990s the intellectual pen- 
dulum began to swing back, in “the return of the repressed,’ as cultural theories explored 
the meanings that protestors attach to their actions (Jasper, 1997, 1998). 

Helena Flam’s (1990) “emotional man” model complemented both the self-interested 
rational models of economics (Olson, 1965) and the moral models of altruism often pre- 
sented as their opposite. Ferree (1992, p. 32) also criticized the rational-choice tradition 
for rendering “ambivalence, altruism, and emotional experience “invisible and irrelevant.” 
Given their strong assumptions about individual autonomy, rational-choice models were 
able to acknowledge emotions as interpersonal signals (Frank, 1988), but not as intricate, 
even defining, connections among people. Unfortunately, critics of rational-choice theory 
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had to accept much of the individualistic language of their target in order to carry on a 
dialogue. 

Going further, feminists developed models of humans as inherently bonded to one 
another, using families rather than markets as their central exemplar of interaction. They 
did not always foreground emotions, and when they did there was frequent ambiva- 
lence: emotions (such as love) help connect humans, but emotions (such as depression 
or fear) also contribute to women’s oppression (Taylor, 1996). Jaggar (1989), Calhoun 
(2001), and others challenged a number of dichotomies used to denigrate women: mind 
versus body, thinking versus feeling, public versus private, and so on. Hochschild (1983, 
p. 163), too, insisted that women are exploited by being called upon to do more emo- 
tion work: “Lacking other resources, women make a resource out of feeling,” thanks in 
part to the emotion-management skills they are expected to develop through their gender 
socialization. 

Feminists often argued that women are expected to be emotional and men une- 
motional. I would argue instead that different emotions are assigned to men and to 
women. Men are allowed to express aggressive emotions, notably anger, that are use- 
ful for asserting one’s rights and statuses (Aristotle, 1991, pp. 142-146). Women are 
trained to feel and display deflating, self-deprecating emotions such as fear or sadness. 
In ACT terms, women are expected to be passive at least as much as they are expected 
to be weak. 

Cultural constructionism also offered tools for understanding the emotions of poli- 
tics, especially by suggesting that emotions are a part of culture alongside cognition and 
morality (Jasper, 1997). Emotional mechanisms could be found driving processes oth- 
erwise taken as cognitive, such as frame alignment and collective identity, or taken as 
structural, such as political opportunities and networks (Jasper, 1998; see also Protevi, 
Chapter 22, this volume) The cultural approach tends to highlight the rhetorical and per- 
formative work that organizers do to construct sensibilities and identities, and to generate 
moral shocks that attract and energize participants. 

In recent years an explosion of research and theory has traced the emotional dimen- 
sions of the emergence, ongoing dynamics, and impacts of social movements (for an over- 
view, see Jasper, 2011). Most have adopted some version of a cultural approach (Goodwin 
et al., 2001; Gould, 2009; Summers & Effler, 2010; Traini, 2008), although there have also 
been efforts to apply Freudian models (Goodwin, 1997; Hoggett, 1992), structural models 
(Barbalet, 1998; Kemper, 2001), and affect control theory (Britt & Heise, 2000). Because 
collective action often depends on participants’ sharing emotions and feeling positively 
toward each other, this research field has generated insights into the social mechanisms 
by which emotional alignment occurs. 

The sociology of emotions and of social movements generated a number of parallel 
insights. What triggers emotions, how we display them, and even—in between—what 
we feel, are shaped by expectations laid down by social context, including social struc- 
ture and hierarchy and cultural socialization and representation. Individuals in the same 
situations can be expected to share many or most of the same feelings. Second, emotions 
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arise partly from social interactions. My impact on your emotions may be intentional or 
unintentional; the effect may be for you to feel the same thing that I am feeling, or to feel 
something different. In the remainder of this chapter I examine two families of mecha- 
nisms by which individuals align their emotions through social interaction: by reacting in 
the same way to the same experiences, and by identifying with broader collectives. 


Shared emotions 


A large number of people in the same situation or face-to-face setting may feel the same 
emotions at the same time. The reason is typically that the same mechanisms are operat- 
ing on all of them. It may seem as though these are collective emotions, shared by a group, 
although it is rare for all the individuals in any given setting to feel exactly the same emo- 
tions. Even the outward display of a given set of emotions does not guarantee that each 
individual is having exactly the same feelings. Nevertheless, there are many reasons for 
individuals gathered together in the same place to feel the same or similar emotions. 

I see four main categories of emotions that we are capable of sharing. First, reactions 
to the actions of others: fear that comes from opponents, indignation over decisions that 
we detest; confidence from the words of our leaders. Second, feelings due to our own 
actions: pride, confidence, hope, but also (when we act badly) shame or guilt. Third, feel- 
ings due to our long-term affective and moral commitments, such as pride in a group 
to which we belong, anxiety or disgust over other groups; such commitments are rel- 
atively stable ways we have of orienting ourselves to the world. Finally, we may share 
medium-term moods, such as excitement, hope, or resignation. 

Moral shocks are a common reaction to the unjust actions of others, when information 
or events (much like Marcus’s (2002) anxiety, the “deflections” of ACT (Heise, 1979), or 
the breaching experiments of ethnomethodology (Garfinkel, 1967)) suggest to people that 
the world is not as they had thought. Their visceral unease may on occasion lead to politi- 
cal action as a form of redress. Authors have found moral shocks part of recruitment to 
the animal rights movement (Jasper & Poulsen, 1995), the movement for peace in Central 
America (Nepstad & Smith, 2001), anti-racist movements (Warren, 2010), and others. 
Violent repression of peaceful protest is also a frequent source of moral shock, dubbed 
“backfire” by Hess and Martin (2006), who also describe techniques used by authorities 
and protestors to battle over the emotional interpretation of the shock. 

Gould suggests that moral shocks often come to those who are already prepared, per- 
haps even participating in a social movement, with the effect of radicalizing them or rein- 
forcing their commitment. In 1986 Bowers v. Hardwick had this effect on the US gay and 
lesbian rights movements (Gould, 2009, ch. 2). Roe v. Wade had had a similar impact on 
an attentive—and already anti-abortion—segment of the American public in 1973. Moral 
shocks can redirect attention or revivify existing efforts, not necessarily change people's 
underlying values or ideologies. Roe informed an attentive public how common abor- 
tion actually was; Hardwick told the lesbian and gay community that their own govern- 
ment supported their oppression. Indignation at one’s own government can be especially 
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strong, as it involves a sense of betrayal.’ It may turn out that moral shocks affect tactical 
choices more often than they do recruitment. 

Protestors also respond to efforts by “the forces of order” to intimidate them. One source 
of disruption is fear, which can paralyze or panic—it was the paradigm emotion for much 
crowd theory. Movement leaders must transform potential paralysis into a mood of con- 
fidence in one’s own actions. Jeff Goodwin and Steven Pfaff (2001) uncovered “encourage- 
ment mechanisms” that organizers used to mitigate or manage fear in both the US and 
the East German civil rights movements: intimate social ties and support; emotional mass 
meetings; identification with the movement; faith in their ultimate victory; shaming; for- 
mal training in civil disobedience; and mass-media coverage. They found two additional 
mechanisms in the US movement: the possession of firearms, and faith in divine protec- 
tion. (The Lord helps those who help themselves, apparently.) Confidence comes from 
many sources. 

Another mechanism for sharing emotions—and perhaps the most direct—is conta- 
gion: we tend to mimic the facial expressions of those around us, and we tend to feel 
the emotions that we associate with those expressions. In this case we are reacting to 
the actions of our own side as in the case of confidence. Hatfield, Cacioppo, and Rapson 
(1994) have detailed the mechanisms by which emotional contagion operates (see also 
Hatfield, Carpenter, & Rapson, Chapter 8, this volume). For one, we may consciously 
imagine another's experience, a kind of sympathy that Adam Smith (1969) emphasized. 
There may also be automatic reactions, such as we feel when we hear someone's shrill, 
hysterical tone of voice when they are upset. Finally, there are mechanisms of direct mim- 
icry, which occurs in two steps. “In conversation, people tend automatically and con- 
tinuously to mimic and synchronize their movements with the facial expressions, voices, 
postures, movements, and instrumental behaviors of others’ (Hatfield et al., 1994, p.10; 
also Bourgeois & Hess, 2008). These behaviors, in turn, affect our emotions, as we come 
to feel what is appropriate to our behaviors (see Hess, Houde, & Fischer, Chapter 7, this 
volume; Hatfield et al., Chapter 8, this volume). 

Third, all these mechanisms for sharing short-run emotions (surprise, shock, anger, 
fear, disgust, and joy, which I term “reflex emotions” in Jasper, 2011) are reinforced if peo- 
ple also share long-run, background emotions: affective loyalties to (or against) groups or 
ideas, and moral commitments to sources of pride, shame, and justice.” Background com- 
mitments, which shape our expectations and hence our short-term emotions, can be con- 
structed and reinforced through symbols (for instance, symbols of the group), arguments, 
collective memories, and other cognitive aids. Propaganda is designed so that participants 
are properly prepared to react in the same way to events. 


See Gordon and Jasper (1996) on the use of procedural as opposed to substantive rhetoric in protest, 
although we did not document the emotional dynamics involved, such as a feeling of betrayal. 


In Jasper (2011) and elsewhere, I present a typology of feelings ranging from short-run feelings such as 
urges and reflex emotions through medium-term moods, and on to long-run affective commitments 
and moral emotions. 
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Fourth, participants may also come to share a positive or negative mood, partly through 
contagion and partly through the same reflex emotions. Joy and disappointment are espe- 
cially contagious through facial expressions and through the emotional energy that rises 
during successful interaction rituals and falls during unsuccessful ones. Collins (2004) 
assumes there is considerable consensus over the relative success or failure of an interac- 
tion ritual, but there is little evidence on the topic. Moods seem to amplify the effects of 
both shared reflex emotions and contagion. 


Reciprocal emotions 


In the background of our interactions, we have affective commitments toward others, 
including those we are currently interacting with. I have called the latter reciprocal emo- 
tions, assuming that to some (variable) extent those in the group feel a certain way about 
“the group” (Jasper, 1998). But reciprocal emotions also include feelings toward specific 
members of the group, such as two participants who fall in love with each other, or the 
small group whose main affection is for each other rather than for the movement as a 
whole. (I call this the Band of Brothers Dilemma: movement leaders want to encourage 
affective loyalties, but run the risk that these will attach to small subgroups rather than to 
the organization or movement as a whole; see Jasper, 2004, p. 13). Reciprocal emotions, 
we'll see in this section, form patterns of trust and attraction that can channel protest 
activity. 

A number of scholars have pointed to the importance of social networks as opposed to 
ideas in the recruitment of new participants in social movements (summed up in Jasper, 
1999). In this pseudo-debate, ideas were taken as rather abstract, Aristotelian “unmoved 
movers,” while networks were presented as mechanistic proximity. Instead, the way to 
understand the effects of networks may be through the emotions members feel for each 
other in those networks. 

Munson (2009) suggests this in his investigation of anti-abortion activists. Only one 
fifth of the activists in his sample described themselves as having had well-defined pro-life 
beliefs before they joined an organized group. Around the same number—slightly more, 
actually—had vaguely pro-life beliefs. Most of the activists Munson interviewed had had 
vague and mixed beliefs or little interest in the issue at all. On most issues, average citi- 
zens carry around a number of inchoate images and intuitions, but not well-thought-out 
systems of ideas that are logically connected with one another. People are willing to take 
sides, but “To say that one is “pro-life” in these contexts seems more a statement of socio- 
cultural identity than a reflection of an individuals beliefs or moral understanding about 
abortion” (Munson, 2008: p. 43). This is a point that Bourdieu (1984) made long ago 
about what people are doing when they answer survey questions: they are aligning them- 
selves with certain groups, not articulating well-established preferences. 

It is not the strength of their commitment, then, that brings most people to a movement, 
but something closer to chance encounters shaped by their social networks. Typically, 
Munson finds (2008, p. 61), it is some kind of “turning point”—a move, religious conver- 
sion, birth of a child, new job, divorce or marriage—that “opens up the possibility of being 
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introduced to new networks of people with very different ideas and values while at the 
same time becoming free of the pressures to maintain old worldviews from old social ties.” 
Although Munson tends to highlight external circumstances, it seems to be the interplay 
between where someone finds herself and how she interprets those settings that produces 
new allegiances and attentions. A person is recruited through her affective bonds and 
attractions to individuals in a movement, not through the ideas of the movement. 

If feelings of connection with others frequently motivate participants, they certainly 
also keep them there. A sense of belonging is a basic human need, involving emotions 
of love (Berezin, 1997), pride (Scheff, 1994), emotional excitement (Collins, 2004), and 
sometimes, alas, hatred for outsiders (Le Cour Grandmaison, 2002). Libraries have been 
written about collective identities and politics, ranging from nationalism (e.g., Calhoun, 
1997) to American identity politics since the 1960s (Gitlin, 1995) to the emergence of 
lesbian, gay, bisexual, transgender, and queer (LGBTQ) movements since the 1990s 
(Gamson, 1995). Once viewed primarily as an exercise in collective memory or the draw- 
ing of cognitive boundaries, recent work has examined the emotions involved in collec- 
tive identities. Group loyalties expand an individual’s goals to include benefits for the 
group itself, beyond any benefits the individual receives as a member of that group. Such 
goals are not quite self-interest and not quite altruism (McDonald, 1999; Polletta & Jasper, 
2001). 

Lawler, Thye, and Yoon (2009, Chapter 13, this volume) have developed a theory of 
how face-to-face interactions can contribute to broad affective loyalties. They find that 
recurrent interpersonal interactions lead to norms, trust, and collective identity (the three 
main mechanisms that in turn lead to social order) only through the intervening variable 
of emotions. They apply their theory to national loyalties: even the broadest identities are 
based on face-to-face interactions and how we interpret them. 

As mentioned earlier, Collins (2004, Chapter 20, this volume) offers a theory of emo- 
tional energy generated in face-to-face situations that give people consciousness of groups 
and motivation to participate in collective endeavors. His ritual model “explains the rela- 
tive intensities of the movement commitments,” and might also help account for “how 
social movements periodically gather, in smaller or larger collective occasions, sometimes 
to recreate the effervescence that launched the movement, and sometimes to infuse new 
emotions, one of the most effective ways being confrontation with targets or enemies” 
(Collins, 2001, p. 31). 

Collins’ use of Durkheim also suggests some of the mechanisms that generate the joys 
of crowds (Ehrenreich, 2006; Lofland, 1985; ). Collective locomotion and music have 
unusual capacities to make people melt into a group in feelings of satisfaction, perhaps 


* “Identity” was also a popular term in the collective-behavior tradition of the 1950s and 1960s, which 
emphasized a search for personal identity and meaning as a motive, usually for psychologically dam- 
aged individuals (Hoffer, 1951; Klapp, 1969). This is quite the opposite of how identities are viewed 
today, as Gamson (1992, p. 56) suggests: “Cleansed of its assumptions about a spoiled or ersatz identity, 
there is a central insight that remains. Participation in social movements frequently involves enlarge- 
ment of personal identity for participation and offers fulfillment and realization of the self?” 
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because so many parts of the nervous system are involved at once. Music’s contribution to 
social movements has often been analyzed as though it were primarily about the cognitive 
messages contained in the lyrics, full of catchy, memorable ideological slogans. But music 
has an emotional impact on participants who sing, dance, and move together (McNeill, 
1995). Christophe Traini (2008, p. 60) lists 12 contributions music makes to protest. The 
first two are explicitly emotional (creating feelings favorable to conversion and helpful 
emotional postures), but two more (reinforcement of group identity and demonization of 
opponents) also have emotional bases. 

Movements decline when reciprocal emotions dissolve, even though scholars of social 
movements prefer to study the causes and expansion of movements. Most obviously, the 
absence of the emotions of pride, confidence, and enthusiasm lead people out of partici- 
pation. In addition, there are dynamics of grief for the movement, blame and recrimina- 
tions, and often a turn inward toward more cultural concerns and away from the political 
arena—processes that Lynn Owens (2009) documents for the Amsterdam squatters’ 
movement. On the other hand, affective networks can keep a movement alive for long 
periods of political inactivity (Taylor, 1989). Faced with the Janus Dilemma, declining 
movements tend to turn inward toward their own “band of brothers.” 

Just as shared emotions build reciprocal emotions, the reverse occurs as well. These are 
familiar processes: we want to fit in with our group, so we follow what we perceive are its 
norms, including how we think it should react to events and information. We monitor 
what others are doing and saying, and we react accordingly. Contagion is stronger when 
we are surrounded by those to whom we feel affective loyalties. 


Conclusion 


There is nothing mysterious about collective emotions. Leaders construct situations in 
part to suggest or allow certain reactive emotions among participants; certain situations 
demand certain feelings; and a central part of sharing cultural meanings is to share feel- 
ings. Organizers have also done a great deal of work to construct background emotions 
that shape reflex emotions of the moment. Foremost among these background emotions 
are reciprocal feelings among group members. 

Identifications with groups shape our goals in life, and emotions are assessments of how 
well we are doing in relation to our various goals. If goals and expectations are shared, 
then the same information is likely to suggest the same emotions to individual mem- 
bers of a group whether or not they are together face to face. When they are together, 
many additional mechanisms also reinforce their shared feelings. When we also acknowl- 
edge that shared and reciprocal emotions reinforce each other, we have a rich tool kit for 
understanding the mechanisms by which large numbers of people can come to have the 
same emotions at the same time. 

The recognition that emotions play a broad role in social life, and that they are a funda- 
mental part of rationality rather than its opposite, is changing the way that scholars think 
about social movements and protest. It will also eventually transform the way we think 
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about action and interaction, and the meaning that humans attach to what they do. This 
is a rich, new, and exciting path for social science. 
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